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WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


The question is often asked me if there is any 
Home of Rest for disabled and aged horses in this 
country. .I know of none excepting the Ryerss’ 
Infirmary for Dumb Animals in Bustletown, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Ryerss gave a large farm (I am 
sorry I cannot tell just how many acres) and a sum 
of money for the purposes set forth under the fol- 

>) 


and By-Laws: 


lowing, which I copy from the printed Charter 


I. The name ofthis Society shall be ‘‘ Ryerss’ Infirm- 
ary for Dumb Animals.’’ 

II. Its objectsshall be:—First. To provide without 
cost to the owners a temporary home for horses and 
mules, and-other animals, belonging to cabmen, carters, 
tradesmen and others, where a few weeks’ care and 
good treatment will enable many disabled animals todo 
further work for years. 

Second. To provide a permanent home for old fa- 
vorites whose owners, instead of destroying or selling 
them, desire to place them under good treatment for the 
remainder of their days. 

Third. To provide either a permanent or temporary 
home for animals, subject to such regulations as may 
hereafter be established, and both the number and kind 
of animals to be admitted shall be determined by the 
Board of Managers. 


Special knowledge of this excellent charity has 
come to me this summer through two different per- 
sons whom I met, one in the White Mountains, 
the other on the island of Newport, who had 
known of old horses past their working days that 
were sent there and enjoyed a few years of rest be- 
fore they were too infirm, to take Such comfort as 
could be given them. The owner of one of these 
horses told me that she visited her horse once or 
Dur- 


ing several years she was only called upon to pay 


twice a year and he seemed well cared for. 


five dollars for an extra expense. 

There are farms in Massachusetts and other states 
where horses can be boarded for $2.00 a week 
or $100 a vear, but the Ryerss’ Infirmary is free, 
and it is only necessary, as I understand it, to have 
an application sent in and await one’s turn. I 
have long wished that I could ‘establish such a 
Home near Boston for aged horses, and a sum of 
money has been promised me toward it. When 
the amount grows sufficiently it will be started. 


This is what one woman is doing for the good 
of the children and our fourfooted friends. When 
Mrs. Charles Damrell moved into her present 
home about three years ago she found herself in a 
very cruel neighborhood. As she expressed it, 
‘‘The only pleasure the children took was in tree- 
ing a cat, getting a dog to watch the tree and ston- — 
ing the cat until she dropped down, when she — 
would be shaken to death by the dog. A man in 
that neighborhood beat a horse until one eye came 
out, then he pulled his tongue out and the horse 
died the next morning. This happened in West- 
wood, four years ago, and the man has gone on in 
his cruel way unchecked until last year, when 
pounding his horse he broke his wrist. Since 
then he sold his poor victim, and so far has not kept 
another horse.’? Mrs. Damrell is now trying to 
humanize or Christianize this neighborhood. She- 
gives the children humane leaflets and invites them 
to her house when she spreads a little treat for 
them and unites humane education with such 
amusements as she can get up for the entertainment 
of her guests. One can well understand that an 
influence such as she is wielding is likely to make 
Children 
who from habit and lack of good management 
think that they must have excitement of some sort 
can be turned from cruel sports into better amuse- 


a revolution in the whole community. 


ments if older persons take pains to work with 
and for them to that end. 


A good work has been done in Florida by Miss 
Emma N. Stirling, a lady past middle life yet far 
more active, energetic and capable than nine-tenths 
of the younger generation. She has secured a 
state society for the protection of children and— 
animals, to be known as the Florida Humane 
Association. To quote from her letter: ‘*My 
efforts to secure a state society were successful. 
The Legislature passed a bill at Tallahassee on 
April 30 to incorporate a state society for the 
protection of children and animals, and to res- 
cue women from dangerous and immoral surround- 
ings. The headquarters are to be in Tampa, with 
power to appoint a vice-president and branch in 
This bill was passed as 


quickly as the routine would permit and without a 


every county in the state. 


dissenting vote.” 


Ba 
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The Docking of Horses 


Secretary Root’s order forbidding the docking of 
banging of horses’ tails will be welcomed by every 
true friend of the long-suffering brute creation. 
It is in line with the humane policy toward dumb 
animals which the public is gradually coming to 
insist on, both as a moral and as a legal duty. It 
lends the weight of the government’s sanction to 
the crusade for a more enlightened and indulgent 
treatment of man’s fourfooted friends and allies. 
It will serve to check an abuse we owe to the 
-heartlessness of fashion and to our mistaken eager- 
ness to imitate a foreign standard of equine smart- 
ness. 

Condoned for a time, it has fallen under the ban 
of local law in many American towns and cities, 
and we look with hopefulness to the time when 
even fashion will come to discard it as a valueless 
and degrading mutilation. 

We do not think that docking has ever been a 
prevalent custom in the military service. On the 
contrary, the United States cavalry has rather prided 
itself on treating that brutal surgery as an affecta- 
tion both foppish and unsoldierly. But the War 
Department’s order puts the seal of official con- 
demnation on the practice whenever and wherever 
followed in the military establishment. 

We hope that the influence of the example thus 
set will not be lost on owners of horses who still 
permit docking as a concession to false ideas of 
equine fashion.—The New York Tribune. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Good Cat Story 


_. Lonce had a cat which always sat up to the table 
at dinner with me and had his napkin round his 
neck and his plate and some fish. 

~ He used his paw, of course, but he was very 
particular and behaved with extraordinary decorum. 
When he had finished his fish I sometimes gave 
him a piece of mine. One day he was not to be 
found when the dinner bell rang, so we began 
without him. Just as the plates were being put 
around for the entrée, puss came rushing upstairs 
and sprang into his chair, with two mice in his 
mouth. . Before he could be stopped he dropped a 


mouse on to his own plate and then one on to mine. 
He divided his dinner with me as I divided mine 
with him.—Glasgow Evening Times. 


A LEAGUE KITTEN. 


Dawn’s Devotion 
[A true story by Fannie Edgar Thomas. | 


The man drew his horse up close to the curb, 
fastened the bridle securely to the little brownie 
hitching post, and taking a bag of feed from the 
wagon, slung it over the horse’s head, and went on 
his way whistling. Scarcely had the pony begun 
his dull and rhythmic ‘*crunch-crunch” inside the 
bag, than a tiny stream of oats began to press 
through a worn. spot in the bottom. A flock of 
vari-colored pigeons from the gray eaves above 
immediately surrounded the little golden lake that 
formed about the horse’s left foot. 

While dipping and darting, flirting the grain, 
pushing each other aside, and hopping over one 
another in search of the precious morsels, a fly lit 
upon the horse’s shoulder. A hoof was quickly 
lifted, disturbing the busy centre. When it went 
down again, it sent a sharp pang through the plump 
body of Dovey, the youngest and prettiest of the 
flock. With a shuddering shake of her soft plum- 
age, and a nervous stretching forward of the pretty 
round head, the little creature withdrew from the 
feathered bouquet, -and slowly flew to the wide 
stone sill skirting the topmost line of windows of 
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the library building. There dropping into a soft 
lengthwise puff of gray, she tucked her small 
round head into her feathers, and felt very badly. 

She had been dozing some few minutes when 
she was aroused by a gentle pecking into the mid- 
dle of her back, through which passed a long fine 
white line as a parting through the middle of well- 
combed hair. It was young Dawn, her chum, 
trying to tell her that it was time to mount to the 
eave-trough for the night. (The eave-trough was 
the wide hollow channel running between the bot- 
tom of the round tile roofing and the iron decora- 
tion that finished the cornice. ) 

But Dovey did not feel at all like mounting; in 
fact she felt very sore and bruised all over, dizzy 
into the bargain, and was scarcely able to respond 
to Dawn’s thoughtful counsel, by pecking patheti- 
cally into the stone at his feet under her bill. 

Evidently the poor little chap did not know what 
to make of it. Dovey had never acted like that 
He walked back and forth on the sill, 


halting from time to time as if trying to under- 


before. 


stand, or going quite close up to her trying to lift 
her with his bill, to make her trot along as usual. 
His expression when looking inquiringly at her 
was one of the most interesting sights in feathered 
ire 

The yellow shaft of sunlight, which till now had 
kept comfortable the spot on which the little one 
lay, was sliding stealthily into the corner of the 
building, leaving the air and the stone chill and 
hard. The flock were flying and flitting upwards 
one by one to the dormitory above, and best-spot 
findings were accented by sundry flitterings and 
flutterings, the angry flapping of wing points above 
the dark cornice, or the sudden flying aloft to more 
congenial quarters of a belated intruder. 

Dawn became seriously troubled. 
he went up to peep into the familiar trough now 
daintily upholstered in soft colors, but at once 
returned to the drooping little figure on the stones 
below, whose expression of soft ‘‘puff’ was gradu- 
ally changing to that of dark gray-and-white stone. 
I could not at first believe my eyes to see the bird 
leave all his comrades and the chance of a night’s 
rest to tend to his little friend. But that is what 
he did. 

But the situation was a novel one to him, the 
task evidently new. Deciding finally that active 
measures were necessary, he commenced pushing 
her gently from side to side, pecking her on the 


Once or twice 


wings and trying to make her walk, even getting 
in front of her and picking rather peremptorily 
between the eyes. The dear little thing only lifted 
her pretty head, crossed bills with him, repeated 
the touching little gesture of pecking the stone 
below her beak, and snuggling her wings more 
closely to her side as much as to say, ‘*Can’t you 
see how sick I am?” 

He seemed to realize then that something seri- 
ous had happened, and after resting a moment, 
looking down into the street on which not a 
single comrade was left, he commenced to make 
his toilet for the night. He went carefully through 
the soft colors of dawn on his breast (whence his 
name), along and under his fine wings, and stroked 
out his fan-shaped tail. ‘This completed, he went 
over and made that of his sleeping mate. Softly 
and tenderly as a mother dressing her baby for the 
night, he picked and pecked and pruned, folded 
and pressed, till the task was completed to his sat- 
isfaction. And then what do you think. this dear 
little chap did? 
the stone on which Dovey was lying, he stooped 
down and pushing his head and neck and shoulders 
under hers there he remained a little downy com- 
forter for his ailing mate. . 

The shadows of evening had now fallen, the 
sun-shaft quite gone. I thanked God it was not 
really cold or raining, and pulled down my blind | 
sharply, my cheeks wet. 

At dawn next morning there they were, she 
still crouched flat like a gray stone, he bending 
over her picking and stroking, evidently getting 
her ready for the day. She raised her head from 
time to time, shook her feathers, stretched, even 
turned round and round like a little boat swung by ~ 
the tide, but made no effort to walk or fly, only 
pressing closer to the wall inside, as though the 


Evidently realizing the chill of 


pressure relieved her. | 

Dawn’s real trouble began when the other 
pigeons began flying down into the street and 
back and forth in search of breakfast, resting 
upon the sill where Dovey lay. Then he became 
very uneasy, determined to prevent disturbance or 
intrusion at all hazards. One by one as each bird 
halted he was summarily driven off. The faithful 
little sentinel puffed himself out, and standing on 
tiptoe walked briskly towards the intruder. If 
the latter did not at once fly off, a few not severe 
pecks on the back accented the command to be 


gone. At show of resistance, up and ott went — 
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his breast, up his head, and three or four sharp 
pecks like the blows of a small hammer upon the 
offender’s head never failed to show the latter that 
what was said was meant; that strollers were 
absolutely forbidden the section of place consti- 
tuted ‘the hospital.” 
birds at a time were in like manner driven and kept 
off. The poor little fellow ‘‘had his hands full.” 

He evidently came to the same conclusion him- 
self, for bristling up quickly towards her, about as 
he did to the others, he treated her rudely enough. 
He pecked her about the head, poor little soul, till 
he got her on her feet, when he deliberately rushed 
her back and forth and up and down that sill as 
if determined to put an end to the troublesome 
affair, at least that there should be no nonsense in 
the conduct of his little lady. 

But there was no nonsense about the condition 
of poor little Dovey. With her very best efforts, 
she could neither fly nor walk, and finally squatted, 


One, two, three, even six 


exhausted, in the old spot upon the sill. 

Only those, who have never watched animals 
closely wili feel that I am relating fairy stories 
when I tell what the intelligent little fellow’s next 
step was. 
to the left, was the slanting ridge of sill passing 
along the windows of dwelling houses on Blagden 
‘street. 
on account of the slight slant of the edge, and 


Above the place where Dovey lay, and 


Pigeons seldom or never rested there, partly 


partly by reason of the close proximity to windows 
and their possible dangers. There Dawn flew and 
rested, peeping over upon the little mass of gray 
feathers below, walking back and forth rest- 
lessly, or flying back and forth to her side. By 
what means he managed to communicate to his 
mate his wishes, I would give much to know; at 
all events, after much coaxing and patience up she 

flew to his side, then nestling as quickly as possi- 
ble close to the corner of the nearest sill, remain- 
ing immovable as before. 
- The thought that it was quite breakfast time, 
and how she was to manage to get hers, next seemed 
to perplex him. ‘That he would have to get it for 
her was certain, but how to do so and leave her 
unguarded was a real problem. He must risk it. 
Down he shot like an arrow into the street return- 
ing instantly with a morsel which he compelled her 
to take. She revived a little at this and seemed to 
watch for his coming and going for several times. 
Scarcely had he turned his back the third time, 
however, when a round buff-colored pigeon lit on 


the sthospital.? -*E link |? squicker; than. I] “can 
write it, Dawn was beside him, walking him off 
the place. Again and again was this repeated, 
Never 


did they remain longer than to catch a breath before 


sometimes two and three arriving at once. 
they were forced to vacate. At length he remained 
above in sight of the little sleeper, seeking and find- 
ing what tidbits he could in the gutters and along 
the window sills in the vicinity. Hereally seemed 
pleased to see that she untucked her little head, 
moved, even walked back and forth pecking her 
own wings. For some time the brave little senti- 
nel had a quiet rest. 

Through that entire day there were not five 
minutes when he was not close by her side, or busy 
feeding, protecting, rousing or stroking his little 
favorite. At night he again left all his comrades, 
crouching close beside her as darkness fell. At 
the gay reception that night, at dinner, in the 
dance, through song and compliment and gay 
laughter, there was not one thing strong enough 
to keep my mind away from that exquisite idyll 
upon the library stones. When I awoke late next 
morning, they were back in the ‘‘hospital,” both 
prinking away their morning’s toilet. The dear 
little soul was evidently much better. 

That day she gave Dawn considerable trouble. 
Instead of remaining quietly where she was, allow- 
ing him to feed her till quite recovered, she seemed 
to be impatient to get down upon the street herself. 
With short flights, many hops and restings, in all 
of which her chum was close beside her watching 
and twitching, and evidently nervous enough, she 
reached the bottom or cellar sills, where she was 
obliged to cuddle motionless for many hours. The 
watchful little fellow was on the alert every instant, 
hopping, perching, flitting about in the vicinity, 
this time watching his own life as well as hers, for 
they were now on a line with the street, with its 
workmen on the new house, passers-by, and possi- 
ble dogs and cats. 

I took down a paper of crumbs and scattered 
them close by where Dovey was, in the hope that 
she would breakfast and go back toa more safe 
place. But she did not attempt to move, only pull- 
ing the gray lid off of her yellow eyes and looking 
dreamily at nothing. I took up a pinch of crumbs 
and leaned forward to drop them close to her beak ; 
‘plunk !” and there was Dawn between us close 
to me, on his very toes, scraping his wings on the 
ground, the red rings of eyes darting fear and fury. 
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Do you know, a great lump came into my throat 
and something like awe into my heart at sight of 
that tiny feathered. mite become a very giant through 
force of his love and faithful anxiety, daring to 
face a real human being, regardless of results to 
himself. I thought I knew animals, but I felt that 
I had not yet fathomed their intelligence. 

But he braved more than that before the morn- 
ing was over. Dovey crossed the sidewalk, went 
clear out into the street, though wholly unable to 
scurry from under wheels or hoofs; and when 
wishing to return was too weak to fly, and lost her 
bearings, waddling directly into a pile of loose 
bricks almost under the workmen’s feet. Dawn’s 
distress was painful. He grew angry with solici- 
tude, and flicked her sharply with his wings. 
Finally at his wits’ end, he flicked and pecked and 
tapped her in such good earnest, that she was 
forced to escape and to rise in slow, tired sweeps 
to the hospital, which she did not leave again that 
day. 

The next morning my little lady, although very 


lazy, was awake and attentive to what was going 


on around her. Dawn evidently had his. mind 
made up that she should get her own breakfast, for 
he did not offer to get it for her as usual. Every 
wagon that rolled into the street he ran to the edge 
of the sill and squatted till the round soft curve of 
his lovely pink breast lay over the edge of the 
If the rattle continued unbroken till lost in 
the distance, he returned to Dovey’s side to wait 
If, however, it ceased, and the 
swoop and swirl of the flock about his head told 
him of the prospect of feasting down below, he 


stone. 


for the next. 


became much disturbed, running back and forth, 
peeping and fussing and flitting, but not attempting 
to swoop down beside them. 

At length a light wagon rattled in and ceased 
sharply directly below. Dovey’s appetite recog- 
nized the sound, and she waddled quickly forward. 
And there the two little darlings sat close together 
curving over the very corner of the stone, like a 
dainty little double prow over the edge of a boat 
bow, peeping down into the gutter below. 

A man drew his horse close to the curb, fast- 
ened the bridle securely to the little brownie hitch- 
ing post, and taking a bag of feed from the wagon 
behind slung it over the horse’s head, and went on 
his way whistling. 

Scarcely had the pony begun his dull and 
rhythmic ‘‘crunch-crunch” inside the bag, than a 


spot in the bottom. 


tiny stream of oats began to press through a worn 
A flock of vari-colored pigeons 
from the gray eaves above, immediately surrounded © 
the little golden lake that formed about the horse’s 
left foot. 

Dawn pushed into the side of the soft mass at 
his side. Shedid not stir. He went round and 
pushed into the other side. The distance looked 
long to Dovey, and then that cruel left foot. At 
last he went behind, and rooting his head under 
her round body, p-u-s-h-e-d her forward. The 
gay spectacle below was in his favor. One, two, 
three, like a twin arrow from a bow, or two divers 
from the point of a rock the two pigeons shot from 
the cornice and quickly mingled with the hungry 
flock around the little lake of grain,—and faithful 
Dawn’s vigil, as mother, doctor, nurse and guards- 
man was over. | 

I have seen many interesting phases of humanity, 
had long known animals, loved and watched birds 
in preference to going to picnic or theatre, but I 
had never watched so touching a little episode 
as here recounted in this true tale of Dawn’s 
Devotion. 


HUMANE. 
EDUCATION 


We often hear people saying that exhibitions of 
trained animals are an education for children. 
Here is an illustration of what sort of an educa- 
tion they are. : 

Alice Fairchild of Logansport, Ind., twelve 
years old, was taken to a circus where, among 
other side shows, there was a ‘‘snake-eater.” 
Filled with a desire to imitate this disgusting spec-_ 
tacle, Alice got her brother to catch a dozen small 
snakes and then tried to eat them. She was found 
in convulsions and her recovery, when the account 
was written, was very doubtful. | 


The imitative faculty is strong with children. 
It has been noted before in this paper that after 
one of Buffalo Bill’s wild West shows the horses 
that are so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of © 
some of the boys who attended the show are spurred _ 
with boot heels, beaten and raced in imitation of 
the men who ride in this show. 
myself. 


This I have seen 
There is nothing in any exhibition of 
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_,wild or of domestic animals that I have ever seen 
which is at all calculated to make the young 
more tender and considerate of the rights of the 
lower animals. 


In view of the interest now manifested in trained 
animals, and the books and articles that are published 
which take the ground that these animals are 
_ trained by kindness, the following article is some- 
thing that I wish every one would read. All that 
it says has been verified here in America by those 
who have had opportunity to see ‘‘ behind the 
scenes” the treatment and the suffering of the ani- 
mals in some of our most praised and popular 
shows. Surely it is time that humane persons and 


humane societies discontinued this form of cruelty. 


‘‘ The Case of Performing Animals 
‘¢ During the past six months the trainers of per- 
forming animals have been enjoying a very pleas- 
ant time in London. They have been well to the 
fore in the variety theatres, and the section of the 
press to which the public looks for information 
- about trainers and their ways has published a series 
of interviews and articles all tending to show that 
the men who train animals are little lower than the 
angels. Now, in point of fact, the case of the un- 
fortunate dogs, bears and other animals put through 
ridiculous exercises for the amusement of an un- 
thinking public is no better than it was three years 
ago when I called attention toa few of the barbari- 
ties practised, and the Daily Chronicle appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into the matter. No good 
may follow further exposure, but protest becomes 
due when well-meaning, simple writers go to men 
who train animals, ask them if they are cruel, and 
on receiving the inevitable reply in the negative, 
state that kindness does all that is required. 


*¢ Quite recently I was watching a troupe of per- 
forming animals on a London stage. The trainer 
put his hand up to his ear, a cat ran up to him and 
began to lick his hand. To the audience it ap- 
peared as though the cat were talking to the trainer. 
‘There is no cruelty in that,’ said a lady who 
accompanied me. I made careful inquiry. Mr. 
‘Trainer feeds his cats once only in the twenty-four 
hours, always after the performance; they come 
upon the stage in a starving condition. Before he 
works this particular trick, he rubs some rancid 
fat on the palm of his hand, the starving cat rushes 


up to lick it off. I once went to a director of one 
of our great variety houses and said to him: ‘ Mr. 
X, whose performing dogs are here, is as cruel a 
brute as you will find in London. He tortures his 
animals: their life is a short experience of hell, for 
The director is a_ kind, 
good-hearted man, who would not have a horse 


happily many die off.’ 
driven with a bearing rein. He asked me to come 
Mr. X was giving his turn, 
‘Now,’ 


said the director, ‘ you see what the public wants. 


into the auditorium. 
the public were applauding vehemently. 


When X ‘is on this stage he may not ill treat 
his animals; the shifters and carpenters have in- 
structions to report any case of cruelty to the stage 
manager. I can’t, be expected to interfere with 
what is done outside the theatre, and the public 
Votla 


chooses the form of its own entertainment. 
tout. 


‘‘The condition of trained animals is going from 
bad to worse, for with every season competition 
between the trainers becomes keener, and the intel- 
lect of the animals is not progressive. I say in all 
seriousness and with deep regret, that the majority 
of elephants, lions, bears, dogs and cats exhibited 
before the public suffer constant and unremitting 
torture, that the delicate tricks performed can only 
be accomplished under most rigid coercion, since 
they are entirely foreign to the animal’s under- 
standing. There are a few, a very few, humane 
trainers; the simpler tricks can be taught by kind- 
ness, and severe ill treatment is not usually inflicted 
upon horses or monkeys, for the horses sulk and 


the monkeys die. If the public could see the 


‘training instead of the performance, there are half 


a dozen men regularly appearing in London who 
could not face an audience without a fair chance of 
being lynched. I do not write with any hope of an 
immediate improvement in the condition of trained 
animals; while the public remain indifferent, and 
the S. P. C. A. remains incapable, the present blot. 
upon our public entertainment must remain. I 
merely wish to protest against the misleading stories 
of training by kindness with which the reading pub- 
lic has been recently overwhelmed. The seekers 
after truth must not go to the trainer; he must find 
out where the trainer keeps his animals and make 
a few casual inquiries in the neighborhood. He 
will find that the neighbors know all about train- 
ing time. Then he must inspect the animals, or 
get an unprejudiced person to do so—a task often 
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difficult, but one I have not“yet failed to accom- 
plish. The very last person in the world to con- 
sult is the trainer himself. ‘I lof mein animals,’ 
said a particularly brutal foreigner to me one night, 
little suspecting that I knew all his black record by 
heart; ‘unt mein vife, she lofs the animals alzo.’ 
He and his wife have been known to kill animals 
in training if they could not do the work required, 
and of the two his wife is, if possible, the more 
vicious. Doubtless the inexperienced writer would 
take Mr. Z at his word, and declare that his ani- 
mals enjoyed one long holiday from birth to death. 


‘sSometimes, when I look round the house in 
some brilliant palace of variety, and see the audi- 
ence that applauds performing animal turns, I am 
satisfied that if the truth could be brought home 
to them they would prefer to protest rather than 
to applaud. Many a manager only awaits the 
first unmistakable indication of the public’s pref- 
erence for other turns to banish the perform- 
ing animals from his house. 
whose influence and humane feeling are equally 
great, and editors whose natural kindness of heart 
would astonish Miss Corelli. And yet week after 
week I see the dull, hopeless procession of tor- 


I know journalists 


tured animals; I know when their trainers leave 
London they carry contracts to return, and that 
they will devote all the spare time to making fresh 
experiments, utterly regardless of the means to the 
end. Elsewhere I read glowing reports of the 
success attending the labors of the 8S. P. C. A. 
I see that the mutilation of horses, dogs and poul- 
try is being sternly discouraged, diatribes against 
bull fighting and cock fighting are as regularly 
recurrent as odes to spring. Dubbing and dock- 
ing are out of fashion. Improvement is rife every- 
where, except upon the variety stage, where cruelty, 
hideous, revolting, and, above all, unnecessary, 
remains rampant.”—S. L. Bensusan in Black and 


' White. 


In proportion as puss is treated well or ill she 
She is a timid 
animal, but timidity is not a vice; it merely shows 


becomes either crafty or frank. 
a sensitive temperament. To be sensitive is often 
the sign of a high, not a low nature; and to treat 
timid creatures roughly is to make them cowardly 
and cringing, not noble and trustworthy.—From 
Friendship of Animals. 


DORIS AND RODNEY. 


‘*Dear old Rodney!” said Doris, ‘*you knew I : 
was unhappy and came to find me. You seem to 
I should 
like to know how you happened to come to my 
room just at the right moment. Can’t you tell 


know by instinct just when I want you. 


me, Rodney dear?” 

But Rodney could. not explain so that Doris 
would understand, although he uttered low whines 
that in the animal language meant, ‘‘I feel for you 
just as much as a human being does, although I 
cannot speak your language.” . 

Talking with Rodney was a great consolation to 
Doris, who seldom had any companions of her own 
kind, and the two seemed to understand one another 
although they spoke in different languages.—From 
Doris and her Dog Rodney.—By Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


The world will be more rapidly advanced in 


civilization when those to whom the people look 
for ethical and religious culture not only teach 
humanity but set the example themselves. Some 
such ‘‘leaders” neither live nor teach. the highest 
laws of life. Such a one evidently is the Rev. 
Robert E. Lee Craig, an Episcopal. minister in 
Omaha who, while out in central Nebraska, hold- 
ing past Lenten services and baptizing the babies, 
amused himself by shooting twenty-one meadow 
larks. It is good to know that this was too much 
for the people to stand and he was fined $110 after 
| spending a night in jail. It would be interesting 
to know whether he emulated Paul and Silas while 
in prison and sang praises to God, and if he did 
_ whether he thought of the innocent little songsters 


whose sweet voices he had stilled forever. 


Last month a good-hearted boy rescued a robin 
from a tall tree where he saw it fluttering. Upon 
climbing up into the tree he found that the poor 
bird had one wing entangled in a piece of string 
that was caught inthe tree. The robin may have 
carried the string into the tree for the purpose of 
nest repairs, but it proved his death, for he was so 
exhausted by his struggles that he died soon after 
he had been rescued from this miserable plight. 
It is mistaken kindness to put out pieces of string 
for birds. 


Here is an incident taken from a newspaper that 
illustrates what we have frequently urged in this 
paper and in our yearly reports, that servants 
should be intrusted to beat tin cans flat before 
throwing them away: 

Fall River, July 30.—William Fielden has a 
valuable dog which has just passed through an 
experience which is believed to be without par- 
allel in Flint village. 
Haverhill and put him out in his barn with two 
other dogs. The dog was gone when the owner 
went to look for him, and an alarm was sent out. 
A thorough search of the neighborhood failed to 
win him back, and he was given up for lost. Four 
days later a neighbor came in with one of the most 


He 


woe-begone looking dogs that ever was seen. 


Fielden got the dog from. 


was thin, in fact, nothing but skin and bones, and 


his head was jammed into a tin can. It was the 


missing dog, but what a change! It was impossi- 
ble to pull the can off on account of the swollen 
condition of the animal’s head, and finally a can 


opener was used and the suffering dog was freed. 


- His head was swollen to an alarming size, but the 


animal is recovering and will ultimately be as good 
as ever. According to the figuring of interested 
persons that dog must have had his head in that 
can for four days without food or water and was 


probably hidden under a barn somewhere. 


A unique collection of cats is possessed by Dr. 
Susan. Janeway Coltman of Germantown, Pa., a 
much-respected lady who studied medicine but has 
not practised since she inherited her father’s fortune 
in 1883. 
include yellow Persian, Manx, white Maltese, Eng- 
lish tiger, ‘‘feather-tailed,” Turkish, Skye, Zanzi- 
bar and other felines of unique beauty or of 


The cats number twenty-two in all, and 


illustrious pedigree. 
at $5,000. When, by accident of too prolific 
birth, her cat family grows: larger than she wishes 
it to be, she sells the superfluous kittens and de- 
votes the proceeds to charity. 


Miss Coltman values her pets 


A significant admission was that made by Profes- 
sor Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the United States, in his address to the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
It occurred in the course of his explanation of the 
experiments conducted under his direction in Wash- 
ington with what has been termed ‘‘the poison 
squad’”—a number of young men to whom certain 
food preservatives were administered systematically 
in order that the effects upon the human system 


might be observed and recorded. ‘‘Many experi- 


9? 


ments of the kind,” remarked the learned profes- 
sor, ‘Shave been made upon the lower animals, but 
it has been known that the effect upon man and 
the effect upon a lower animal may not be the 
Sate 

This is exactly contrary to what the partisans of 
vivisection would have us believe.—Journal of 


Zoophily. 


The need of money for humane work is usually 
the last need considered. Will not all friends of 
these our useful, affectionate fourfooted compan- 
ions lay aside a little sum every year for their aid? 
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WANTED: GOOD HOMES. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Simple Rules for the Care of Dogs 

After a dog is licensed he should never be al- 
lowed on the street without a collar marked with 
A strong strap col- 
lar may be bought for from twenty-five to fifty 
cents and is less liable to be stolen than a more ex- 
A dog found on the street without 
a collar is liable to be taken for an unlicensed dog. 


address and license number. 


pensive collar. 


A collar that is fitted too close to the neck causes a 
dog much suffertng. | 


Feed your dog at least once a day generously. 
For most dogs two meals are better than one. If 
a dog gets too hungry he bolts his food, and that 
causes indigestion. Give some meat, with table 
scraps or dog bread. Dogs do not all thrive on 
the same kind of food. Feed regularly, and do 
not let your dog go begging at your neighbor’s 
house. 


Keep a dish of fresh water where your dog can 
get it at night or by day. Dogs need to drink 
often, and many of the diseases of dogs are caused 
by the need of fresh water. 


If you keep your dog ina kennel see that it is 
raised at least six inches from the ground. A 
damp kennel causes rheumatism. Make a bed of 
clean straw or a piece of thick carpet that can be 
washed, and do not expect your dog to lie on the 
bare boards. 
peting before the door to keep out the cold winds 
Small dogs should be kept either in- 
side the house or in snug kennels at night. 


In winter hang a loose piece of car- 


and storms. 


Do not keep a dog chained; it will make him 
stupid, sullen or vicious and is a cruelty to such an 
active animal. House dogs should be exercised 


twice a day. 


When a dog is getting old and infirm do not 
An old dog 


allow him out on the streets alone. 
lost and bewildered is a pitiful sight. 


Do not allow your dog to chase and to kill cats 
and smaller dogs. This habit gets the dog and his 
owner into trouble and sometimes costs the dog his 
life. 


It is a kind act to provide a pail ora firkin of 
water out in your yard or garden for all suffering, 
thirsty creatures. In one yard I know of, the birds, 
squirrels, neighboring dogs and cats all enjoy 
drinking from an old trough kept filled with water. 
Remember that the oft-quoted ‘*Whosoever — 
giveth a cup of cold water,” and ‘*‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of the least of these,” may 
be intended to apply to every living creature capa- 
ble of need. Are we not all the work of God’s 
hands? Who then shall draw the line where our 
work of love and sympathy shall begin or cease? | 


Sickness Among Dogs 


The principal diseases dogs are subject to are 
Ninety per cent of puppies 
Worms cause a great variety of 
symptoms, such as fits, epileptic spasms and are 
often the cause of indigestion and colic. To keep 
a dog well give wholesome food, plenty of fresh 
water, enough but not too much exercise. If the 
dog seems sick give some simple remedies like 
olive oil, sulphur, cascara in small tablets, which 
will often save a dog from serious illness. 3 

If your dog snaps at you, or froths at the mouth, © 
or has a fit, wet his head and put him in a dark 
room. Keep him quiet until you find if he is 
getting worse, then send for a doctor, but do not 


distemper and worms. 
have worms. 
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be afraid of hydrophobia. A committee of the 
English House of Lords reported in 1887, after 
taking the highest medical and veterinary evidence, 
that of all diseases that affect humanity hydropho- 
bia is one of the rarest, so rare that it does not occur 
to one person in a million; also that the vast major- 
ity of dogs reported mad are suffering from epilepsy 
or some other similar disease. ‘The record of the 
London Hospital a few years ago showed over two 
thousand persons bitten by angry dogs, but no 
case of hydrophobia resulted. 


The ‘‘Extra Horse’’ 


A lover of horses recently noticed a custom in 
France which he thinks ought to be adopted in this 
country. On every street in France which has a 
steep grade there is stationed an ‘‘ extra horse.” 
The law compels draymen and others to make use 
of this horse until the summit of the hill is reached, 
and there isa heavy fine for refusing to hire the 
extra horse at a small fixed rate. Placards by the 
roadside indicate the point where the extra horse 
should be taken on and also where he may be dis- 
pensed with. 


How ungrateful it is to get all the help you.can 
out of your horses or your cows and not give them 
_kind words and the food and shelter they need in 
return for their service to you. 


If a horse is hard to drive or seems in any way 
unable to do his work examine his bit, his shoes, 
his whole harness. Perhaps he is suffering from 
some little thing that you could easily remedy. 
Look carefully at his teeth. A valuable horse has 
been whipped and sold for being ugly when the 
only trouble was that he was suffering with an 


aching tooth. 


If a horse stands all night with a little stone 
pressing into the soft part of his foot he cannot 
rest, and it will cause lameness. Brush out your 
horses’ feet every night. | 


Would you like to be made torun a mile or even 
a few steps with a tight-fitting shoe or a collar that 
was choking you? Look at your horse carefully 
and see that he is comfortable before you make him 
work. 


_ Justice is kindness, and to be unkind is to be un- 
just. 


Courtesy to animals some people would laugh at, 
yet I contend that when your dog or your friend’s 
dog runs to meet you, saying with every wag of the 
tail, How glad I am to see you, it is just as selfish 
and unkind to pass on without a word of notice as 
it is to neglect to notice any other friend who 
claims momentary notice. I saw a meeting one 
day at a railroad station that made my heart ache. 
A woman, a child and.a dog were waiting for a 
man to get out of atrain. He met them, greeted 
the woman and child affectionately and completely 
ignored the dog, who was wagging his tail vigor- 
ously and looking up in the man’s face for a word 
of recognition. Not a look or pat of the hand did 
he get, and I saw the disappointed droop of his 
tailas he patiently followed behind them with a 
real heartache for so much wasted devotion. Love 
demands and needs some slight return. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


ie 


The Animal Rescue League fair will be held 
Tuesday, December 1, from 10 a.m. to6 P. M., 
and Wednesday, December 2, from 10 a.m. to 1 
Pp. M., at Hotel Somerset. We hope that mem- 
bers and friends of the League will remember the 
date and help the cause, either by making articles 
for sale or by planning to attend the fair. Dona- 
tions of articles or of money can be sent to Mrs. J. 
M. B. Churchill, 7 West Cedar street, after No- 
vember 1. 


The summer is waning, but our work has not 
greatly lessened. In July, 1,788 dogs, cats and 
Of this 
The number of poor 


kittens were cared for by the .League. 
number, 679 were kittens. 
little kittens that are found half dead in the corners 
of back yards, behind ash barrels, in cellars and 
under doorsteps, on piles of lumber, is a sad token 
of the large number of homeless, deserted female 
cats there are in and about our city. 


In Newton, on Eldridge street, one day in 
August, a boy with a basket was seen hurrying 
away from an unoccupied piece of ground which 
some one had just partially mowed. A woman 
living near by heard distressed cries and saw the 
boy run to join a woman who was waiting a little 
way off. She suspected what had happened and 
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went into the lot, where she found, crouching down 
in the tall grass and crying pitifully, a young cat. 
She brought the cat to her house and made a bed 
for her in the cellar. All through the night the 
cat was suffering. The woman who took her in 
ministered to her as best she could, and in the 
morning she found her with two newly born kittens. 


The League would like to find out the names of 
the woman and boy who so cruelly threw out 


this cat at a time when she needed special care. - 


Such cruelty belongs to savages and not to a civil- 
ized world. There is a statute on record, chapter 
461, acts 1894, section 53, which distinctly states 
that any ‘‘owner, possessor or person having 
charge or custody of an animal who cruelly aban- 
dons it . . . shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing two hundred and fifty dollars, or by imprison- 
ment in jail not exceeding one year.” It seems a 
great pity that such inhuman wretches as the 
woman and boy in Newton who deliberately carried 
off this cat when she was in such a condition should 
not be punished to the extent of the law as an ex- 
ample to others of like character. 


One day last week a little boy brought to the 
League five tiny kittens, muddy and soaked with 
rain, that he had found in a vacant lot. Whether 
they were put there to get rid of them, or whether 
the mother cat had died and they had crawled out 
from some hole in search of her, we could not tell. 
The same day two little girls brought a kitten that 
was nearly dead. They had taken it away from 
boys who were kicking it to death. 


These things are extremely painful to read about, 
I am well aware, but much more painful to see, 
and the hearing and seeing are nothing to the agony 
these homeless cats and dogs endure. 
est consolation we have, who see and hear such sad 
incidents every day, is the knowledge that if the 
League had not established a place to which such 
suffering creatures could be brought they would be 


The great- 


left to suffer perhaps a long time. One member 
told us this week that although she felt keenly the 
misery of the lost or deserted dog or cat, she passed 
them by before the League was established because 
there was nothing she could do with them. So we 
know that we save thousands from prolonged suf- 
fering and often from death by torture. I do not 


tell the worst I hear and see and know to be true. 


Friends 


A HOPELESS CASE, 


This is one of the neglected, starved dogs we 
We made an effort to keep — 
him but found that he was too far gone to recover. 
We receive many cats in the same and even in a 


received last month. 


worse condition. 


A handsome collie was brought to the League 
Friday, August 28. We advertised him and took 
great pains to give him a separate yard and a large 
kennel to himself. The following Wednesday a 
well-dressed man came and claimed him. The dog’ 
was evidently delighted to see his master and the 
man said he was very glad to get back his dog. 
Pos- 
sibly he means to be a little more generous later on. 
It is not encouraging to advertise dogs and not get 
back the money we spend for the advertisement, | 
to say nothing of the dog’s board. 


He gave us a donation of twenty-five cents. 


These are letters such as we often receive about 
cats: ‘‘I have been told that you take stray cats 
free of charge. If such is the case there areu cat 
and two kittens at the above address I wish you to 
take. 
iu great nuisance to me. 


The cat was left by former residents and is 


afford to pay for disposing of them, as they never 
belonged to me.” : 
Another letter: ‘*Will you kindly call for a 
stray cat which is here and which we think was 
probably shot, but still lives in very bad condi- 
tion?” And another: ‘There is a pretty tiger cat 


I do not feel as if I could — 
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here wanting a home. People moved from the 


street, leaving the cat to depend on charity.” 


Some days as many as forty such requests come to 
the League, and we would like our friends to con- 
sider a little what our expenses must be. 


Extracts from Letters 


Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends : 

I did not intend to renew the two subscriptions 
enclosed but I am so impressed with the excellent 
tone and presentation of the facts and sentiments 
of your July issue that I.succcumb and enclose 
the dollar. 
humane newspapers, having known nearly or quite 
all of those published in the United States and in 
England (several of which have ceased to exist) 


After twelve years’ familiarity with 


I am of the opinion that yours is one of the very 
best, and well worthy of the support of all hu- 
mane people. To stem the turbulent and mighty 
flood of human selfishness, the cause of every sin, 
in fact, itself the only sin, while cruelty, injustice 
and oppression are merely its manifestations, is a 
herculean task and one that would be _ hopeless 
were not ‘** one and God a majority.” 

The extract in August Humane _ Educator 
from Austin Bierbowers’s The Virtues and Their 
Reasons, is one of the best humane articles I have 
See inten years. ... 
cup” and none of the humane crafts now afloat can 


. Your paper ‘‘holds the 


come anywhere near you. 

I feel as I contemplate my labor and experiences 
that I have been trying to lift a locomotive with a 
crowbar; but I am prying on it yet, because the 
work isithe Lord’s and it is my privilege to figure 
as one of many little mediums through which he 
is pleased to effect great results. I don’t believe 
in duty, for Love is far above duty, and Christianity 
is love (kindness), and to one who loves, talking 
of duty is base and insulting: .. . 

Please say to the editor that some people think 
Our Fourfooted Friends to be second to no 
humane periodical in the United States and better 
than most of them and I trust she may be‘enabled 
to continue it to the last moment of her useful 
and blessed existence. 
usefulness her work is admirable. 


In tone, sentiment and 


Please pardon my prolixity. With kind wishes. 
—C.A.H., Syracuse. 


My dear collie, Teddy, that I got from you a 
year ago, is well and very happy. He observes 


all our actions, and when he can, will do the same 
thing himself. When my mother unpacked our 
books as she filled a case she would count them, 
touching each book with her finger. Teddy sat up 
and watched her and as soon as one shelf was 
counted, he followed along, touching with his nose 
each book as he had*seen my mother do with her 
finger. He sleeps upstairs now on the spare room 
bed, and puts his head on the pillow like a person. 
What the result is to be when we get settled enough 
for guests is a momentous question, but I feel sure 
he will find a solution agreeable to him, if not to 
any one else. Several times during the night he 
gets up and goes about to the various windows as 
if to make sure that all is safe. One night be 
barked vigorously at some lanterns which had been 
placed before the house where the road was dug 
up. You see he is not wanting in intelligence. 
He missed the animals on the farm, but he still 
has a horse, and a cat, and two acres of land, and 
beautiful walks. He is now out with my mother 
after wild flowers. 

I am very glad you have larger quarters. We 
are constantly hearing of some good work you have 


done.—M. P., Melrose Highlands. 


The following letter gave me a good deal of 
pleasure :-— 

: Helmetta, New Jersey. 
To the Animal Rescue League : 

Dear-Friends :—Enclosed you will find ten cents 
for which please have my name put on the list as a 
member of the Animal Rescue League. I saw 
the little piece in the Woman’s Home Journal on 
page 8, the Cozy Nook for Our Girls, about Don’t 
Forget the Cat. Therefore I send you ten cents 
and will hereafter consider myself a member of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston. I live a 


‘good many miles away from Boston but I hope 


you will call upon me any time you should feel 
I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
~MarcGaret C. RICHARDS. 


in need of help. 


The Animal Rescue League affords a rare chance 
to study the varied dispositions of the dog and cat. 
We have had a little yellow dog here lately, a 
mongrel, but any one who was fond of dogs could 
not help seeing something attractive about him. 
A pretty young girl came after a dog one day and 
her fancy lighted upon him. We were all glad of 
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‘this and the little dog was taken from the kennels. 
I was upstairs at my desk when I heard the most 
distressed cries from a dog. I hastened downstairs 
thinking that some one had brought in a dog that 
was having a fit. ~ Behold, it was our little yellow 
dog with a leash fastened to his collar violently 
protesting against being led away. As soon as his 
new mistress started to lead him he set up again 
the distressing cries. ? 

It was impossible to take him out on the street 
in that condition, indeed, he held back and would 
not go, so our kennel master took the dog up in his 
arms, when the cries ceased at once although the 
expression of his face was of the most profound 
melancholy combined with terror. 

He was carried back to the kennels and a few 
days later a man who is a great lover of dogs came 
to get a pet for his family and picked out the little 
yellow dog. He was told the circumstances of 
our previous attempt to give him away but was 
not alarmed. ‘‘The dog,” he said, ‘thas probably 
been hurt by a strap or a rope and thinks he is tied 
up to be beaten.” He signed the agreement, picked 
up the dog and put him partly under his coat. The 
dog showed by his face that he was worried and 
somewhat frightened and I, too, felt anxious, but 
to-day the following letter came: 


‘‘August 5, 1903. 

‘‘] write this to state that I reached home safely 
with the dog you gave me, and at present writing 
he seems to be perfectly satisfied with his sur- 
roundings. He takes particularly to two women 
in my house, and he follows us up and down 
stairs. He was very much interested in the par- 
rot, who showed equal interest in him, by saying, 
‘‘Flow are you? 


Are you pretty well? Do you 


like it?”? and by continually whistling. I have no 
doubt but that he will become perfectly at home 
Already I have my dishes of 


water on the floors for him, and you may rest 


after a short time. 


assured he will have good care. I enclose my 


check for two dollars as a donation for your good 


work. I wish I had the means to make it two 
hundred. Very truly yours, Ca Ors Bp 

P. S. Ishall name my dog ‘Gus,’ because of 
August.” 


_ I want to tell you about the squirrels on the 
Common and Public Garden; it seems to me that 
those persons who put them there should regularly 
feed them and have some care of them. I with 


others think these grounds no places for animals. 
A policeman.on the Common said on Saturday 
last that recently three or four squirrels had been 
killed there by dogs. I inquired of a workman 
on the Public Garden in regard to them, and find 
that no provision whatever is made for feeding 
them. I make this appeal to you, knowing your 
great power for good in this community, and think- 
ing it may be in your power or those associated 
with you to have some influence in behalf of these 
little creatures taken from their natural homes in 


the woods.—L. M. A. 


It is difficult to decide what is best to do about 
this matter, but one thing seems clear,—there 
should be some provision made for feeding the 
squirrels. There are no nut trees on the Common, 
and they should not be dependent on the uncertain 
charity of passers-by. There should be a number 
of dishes of water placed where they can easily 
reachthem. Galvanized iron pans could be used. 
They cannot get at the water in the ponds easily 
if at all, and must suffer greatly from thirst. On 
my own place I havea drinking trough where | 
squirrels, birds, dogs and cats come and quench 
their thirst. It is interesting to watch the squirrels 
scamper down the large trees that are close by the 
trough and spring lightly up on the edge, then 
watch warily to see if it is safe for them to drink. 
Certainly Boston’s pet squirrels should be cared 
for by provision of the city. The danger there is 
from dogs or even cats is slight compared with the 
danger in our neighborhood and other places from 
cruel boys, who stone the squirrels to death in the 
I have known of this and have many times 
One of our 


trees. 
stopped boys from stoning them. 
tame squirrels had its leg broken by a boy. Hu- 
mane education is greatly needed everywhere. — A. 


FE2S. 


There lies the grand secret of managing puss, of 
teaching him and making the best of his fine na- 
ture. We must never frighten him. Those who 
make puss afraid, make him timid, cautious, sly 
and unloving. And then they blame the cat, in- 
stead of blaming themselves.—From Friendship of 
Animals. 


“Stay now thine hand! 
Proclaim not man’s dominion 
O’er God’s works by strewing rocks and sand 
With sea-birds’ blood-stained plume and broken ~ 
pinion.”’ 
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MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members to our 


League. Membership fees are: 

Life Members . : - $100 
Active Members . : - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members ; ; 1.00 < 
Junior Members . ; : D5 cts 

OLD GRisT MILL 
of” MEER at 
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T this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
‘Young puppies should ‘have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
Itke babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 


ESTABLISHED 188.2. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a Specialty. 


appress E, L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Telephone 91-2 Milton. 


Foxy, the Faithful 


By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT, 
Author of Sparrow, the Tranpp, etc. 


We doubt if any child could listen to it without becoming im- 
bued with the desire to become the protector of the creatures that 
need help. The book is full of fun and animation. Few juvenile 
stories can equal it.— Woman’s Fournal. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.20. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Members of the League may help the work in 
several ways. They might try to get new mem- 
bers, also subscribers to this paper. They might 
make inquiries and investigations and try to find 
good homes for dogs and cats. They could, per- 
haps, get up some little entertainment, a garden 
party, whist, bazaar, musical or dramatic evening, 
among their own circle of friends and raise money 
to help on the summer work, which is always very 
great, and increases every year as the League is 
better known. | 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P, LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. DO. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


sa ilho! 


TRADE MARK. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends Bk. : 


GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will — 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


Mailing price $1.65. 
Ways of Wood Folk. ‘ 
Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 
Mailing price 50 cents. 


Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folks at School. Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 
Mailing pice 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Stickney’s Bird World. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. V., Headquarters tor Dog Supplies 


Specialis 


- 


IN 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from,$3.00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV- 

ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 

Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 

Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, | Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


4 Fayette Street, IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3: F:0'6 PIM. 1D AM LA. 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


